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Krannert  Art  Museum 

You  are  invited  to  make  a  self-guided  visit  to  the 
collections  of  the  Krannert  Art  Museum.  Your  visit  will 
take  you  to  eighteen  works  of  art  considered 
representative  of  important  movements  in  the  history 
of  art  from  ancient  times  to  the  twentieth  century. 

Titles,  dates,  and  artist’s  names- where  known -are 
provided  along  with  brief  comments  on  each  work. 

The  sequence  in  the  brochure  is  chronological;  the 
works  themselves  may  be  found  throughout  the 
Museum’s  galleries. 

Enjoy  your  visit! 


Museum  Hours 
Gallery: 

Tuesday  through  Saturday,  9:00  a. m. -5:00  p.m.; 
Sunday,  2:00-5:00  p.m.  Admission  Free. 

Office: 

Monday  through  Friday,  8:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m. 
Museum  closed  on  national  holidays. 
Arrangements  for  guided  visits  may  be  made 
by  calling  the  Museum  [217/333-1 860). 

Krannert  Art  Museum 

University  of  Illinois 
500  Peabody  Drive 
Champaign,  Illinois  61820 


Compiled  by  Leonard  N.  Amico 


Cover  illustration,  see  number  1 3. 


Old  Kingdom  Relief 

Egyptian,  Sixth  Dynasty  (c.  2325-2160  B.CJ 
Mrs.  Herman  C.  Krannert  Fund,  1974 
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This  limestone  relief,  from  the  wall  of  an  ancient  tomb, 
was  executed  in  one  of  two  methods  used  by  the 
Egyptians.  Here  the  figures  were  chiseled  into  the 
background;  in  other  Egyptian  wall  sculpture,  the  back¬ 
ground  itself  was  chiseled  away,  leaving  the  figures  in 
low  relief.  As  the  Egyptians  believed  in  an  afterlife, 
they  equipped  their  tombs  with  extensive  supplies 
including  a  mummified  corpse  or  a  portrayal  of  the 
deceased  in  which  his  soul  could  rest. 

The  deceased  is  here  shown  as  the  largest,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  most  important,  of  three  figures  portrayed. 

The  inscription  before  his  face  reads:  "the  venerable 
among  the  great  dogs ...  the  friend  of  the  true  Hey-heb 
official  hesuf.”  The  small  female  figure  at  his  feet  may 
represent  his  wife  or  a  servant.  The  inscription  above 
the  third  figure’s  head  reads:  "his  [the  deceased’s] 
brother,  the  Herj-heb,  official  with  the  name  of 
Ijnj-em-Sobek  [?].” 

The  artist’s  individuality  was  of  little  importance 
in  ancient  Egypt.  Rather,  all  artists  sought  to  continue 
the  traditions  established  by  their  predecessors. 

These  traditions  extended  even  to  pose.  For  example, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  combine  frontal  and  profile 
views  of  the  figure:  eye  and  shoulders  appear  frontal, 
while  the  head  and  legs  are  in  profile. 


Corinthian  Olpe 

Greek  (c.  600  B.C.) 

Gift  of  Harlan  E.  Moore,  1 970 
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Greek  vases  were  primarily  functional.  For  example 
this  olpe,  or  jug,  was  used  to  decant  wine.  Yet,  like  so 
many  utilitarian  works  of  the  past,  it  is  beautifully 
decorated  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of 
art.  Through  the  painted  decorations  found  on  their 
pottery,  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  daily  life 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  including  the  fears,  joys,  and 
beliefs  of  a  society  whose  effect  on  Western  thought  is 
still  all-pervasive. 

Corinth  established  its  dominance  in  the  field  of  vase 
painting  during  the  seventh  century  B.C.  by  adopting 
the  “Orientalizing”  style.  Characteristic  of  Corinthian 
pottery  is  the  black  figure  technique  seen  here.  By 
painting  black  and  red  figures  against  a  light 
background,  and  by  incising  details,  Corinthian  potters 
created  boldly  patterned  surfaces. 

Rosettes,  dot  rosettes,  and  amorphous  shapes  were 
used  to  fill  in  the  space  between  animals  in  the  friezes 
that  encircle  the  jug.  The  elongation  of  the  bodies  of 
the  rams,  boars,  and  panthers  indicates  that  by  the 
time  this  work  was  made,  Corinthian  pottery  had 
reached  the  point  of  mass  production.  The  longer  the 
bodies  of  the  animals,  the  fewer  animals  necessary  to 
fill  a  frieze,  and  the  less  time  needed  to  paint  a  jug! 


Gandharan  Stele 

Indian  (2nd  century  A.D.) 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Krannert,  1 970 
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Gandhara  refers  to  the  Northwest  region  of  historic 
India,  much  of  which  is  now  in  Pakistan.  It  has  been 
characterized  as  one  of  the  great  land  routes  into  India. 
Invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  327  B.C.,  it  was 
settled  by  nomadic  people  from  China  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  Kushans,  as  these  nomads 
were  known,  adopted  Buddhism  as  their  state  religion. 

As  artisans  from  the  Syrian  colonies  of  Rome  were 
often  used  to  carve  Gandharan  sculptures,  their 
works  are  characterized  by  an  adaptation  of  antique 
Greek  and  Roman  figure  styles  and  dress  to  Buddhist 
iconographical  representations.  Later  Buddhist 
iconography  interprets  the  scene  shown  here  to 
represent  two  of  Buddha’s  miracles.  The  lower  two 
thirds  refers  to  the  Great  Miracle  of  Sravasti,  where 
Buddha  preached  the  Law.  The  upper  third  refers  to 
another  miracle  in  which  Buddha  ascended  to  the 
Trayastrimsa  Heaven  to  preach  the  Law  and  to  convert 
his  mother.  Quite  correctly,  the  heavenly  realm  is 
placed  above  the  earthly  realm  of  Sravasti. 

The  fine  grained,  dark  grey  stone  is  abundant  in 
the  region  of  Gandhara  and  lends  itself  to  detailed 
carving.  Sculptured  works  were  normally  painted  or 
gilded  and  traces  of  paint  can  be  found  on  this  piece. 


Saint  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  c.  1317 

Ugolino  di  Nerio,  Italian  [active  c.  131 7-d.  1 339/49) 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Krannert,  1965 
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The  rise  of  Western  European  painting  as  we  know 
it  is  caught  at  a  very  early  stage  in  this  work  of  about 
1317  by  Ugolino  di  Nerio,  an  extremely  capable 
follower  of  the  Sienese  master,  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna. 
Characteristic  of  works  from  this  following  are  a  flat 
and  often  empty  background  with  a  near  abstraction 
of  the  human  form.  Figures  have  an  other-worldly  aura 
derived  from  Byzantine  votive  figures  or  icons  which, 
in  turn,  derived  from  Graeco-Roman  portraiture. 

Medieval  artists  such  as  Ugolino  actually  served  the 
double  role  of  artist-craftsman.  This  St.  Catherine 
panel,  for  example,  began  as  a  block  of  wood,  which 
the  artist  carefully  planed  and  sanded  smooth.  He 
next  applied  two  layers  of  ground  or  gesso  and  added 
the  colorful  egg  tempera  pigment  and  gold  leaf. 

The  gold  leaf  then  was  tooled  ornamentally.  Finally  the 
panel  was  placed  into  an  elegant,  carved  frame 
along  with  several  other  panels:  a  Madonna  and  Child 
[now  in  Princeton),  Saints  Louis  of  Toulouse  and 
Mary  Magdalene  [now  in  San  Francisco),  and  a  lost 
male  saint.  The  entire  work— almost  seven  feet  in 
width-would  have  adorned  the  altar  of  a  church  or 
chapel. 


Madonna  and  Child  with  Four  Saints 

Master  of  the  St.  Ursula  Legend,  Flemish 
(active,  1470-1485] 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Trees  Livezey,  Mr.  George  S. 
Trees,  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Krannert  Fund,  1976 
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Until  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  The 
Franco-Flemish  town  of  Bruges  enjoyed  a  period  of 
great  prosperity.  At  that  time  there  arose  a  large  school 
of  artists  whose  names  can  be  found  in  historic  guild 
lists  but  to  whom  specific  works  cannot  be  attributed. 
The  title  of  the  most  well-known  from  a  group  of 
paintings  assumed  to  be  by  some  unknown  artist  is 
often  used  as  a  pseudonym  for  that  artist.  The  Master 
of  the  St.  Ursula  Legend  is  one  of  these.  In  his  works 
we  find  reflections  of  the  greatest  Flemish  artists 
including  Hans  Memling  and  Rogier  van  der  Weyden, 
artists  known  for  painting  their  subjects  with  the 
extreme,  almost  brutal  realism  characteristic  of 
Northern  European  painting  from  this  period. 

Additional  early  Northern  Renaissance  devices 
are  brought  to  light  in  this  painting.  The  rediscovery  of 
laws  governing  linear  perspective  in  Renaissance 
Italy,  for  example,  would  have  meant  little  without  the 
discovery  of  laws  governing  atmospheric  perspective, 
as  demonstrated  in  the  small  landscape  at  the  upper 
left  hand  corner  of  this  panel:  here  the  artist  deliberately 
diminished  the  range  of  color  in  the  landscape,  giving 
the  appearance  of  something’s  being  seen  through 
a  great  expanse  of  blueish  atmosphere.  Also 
characteristically,  the  artist  attempts  to  impress 
us  with  the  physical  presence  of  the  holy  group  by 
placing  it  in  a  contemporary  setting  and  by  exposing 
the  long  leg  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 


Maiolica  Dish  with  Tobias  and  the  Angel 

Italian  (Urbino),  c.  1 550 

Gift  of  Mr.  Harlan  E.  Moore,  1976 
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While  the  origin  of  maiolica  is  somewhat  uncertain,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  term  itself  may  be 
derived  from  Majorca,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Southern  Spain.  "Maiolica”  is  now  used  to  signify  tin 
glazed,  painted  earthenware  made  in  Italy  between 
the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  use  of  tin 
glaze  to  produce  a  white  ground  probably  originated 
from  attempts  to  mimic  Chinese  porcelain. 

Certain  Italian  towns  excelled  in  the  production  of 
maiolica,  each  town  having  a  characteristic  style. 

The  earliest  works  were  produced  in  Orvieto.  But, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Urbino 
began  to  create  the  most  well  known  form  of  maiolica 
—  a  brilliantly  colored,  storiated  form  in  which  the 
painter  copied  works  of  well  known  artists  and 
engravers,  among  them  Raphael  and  Pollaiuolo. 

This  plate  is  a  fine  example  of  maiolica  from 
Urbino.  It  was  made  around  1 550  and  illustrates  a 
scene  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit.  The 
inscription  on  the  back,  TOBIAS  EXITERAT  PISCEM 
(Tobias  pulls  out  the  fish),  gives  the  exact  reference: 
Tobias,  following  the  orders  of  an  angel,  pulls  a  fish 
from  the  water.  According  to  the  story,  he  was  told  to 
rub  oils  from  the  fish’s  bladder  onto  the  eyes  of  his 
blind  father,  Tobit,  who  appears  in  the  left  background. 
By  giving  heed  to  the  Angel’s  advice,  Tobias  cured 
the  infirm  man. 


Homecoming  Boat  on  Wintry  River 

Ch’en  Lien,  Chinese  (active  c.  1620] 
Gift  of  Class  of  1 908,  1 976 
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This  intimate  Ming  Dynasty  landscape  was  painted  by 
Ch’en  Lien,  also  known  as  Ch’en  Ming-ch’ing,  who 
was  active  around  1 620.  Little  is  known  about  the 
artist  other  than  the  fact  that  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Chao-Tso,  a  notable  follower  or  colleague  of 
Tung  ch’i-Chang,  who  is  said  to  have  dramatically 
changed  the  course  of  Chinese  landscape  painting. 

At  the  base  of  this  art  was  the  belief  that  nature  is 
rationality  made  manifest  and  that  contact  with  nature 
brings  one  closer  to  the  Right  Way.  Landscape  painting 
was  seen  as  expressive  of  “the  Life-movement  of  the 
Spirit  through  the  rhythm  of  things.’’  To  gain  this 
understanding  of  nature,  the  Chinese  artist  climbed 
mountains  and  wandered  through  valleys.  Returning 
home,  he  rendered  on  paper  general  impressions— that 
which  he  felt  was  eternal. 

The  hand  scroll,  such  as  that  seen  here,  was  meant 
to  be  unrolled  from  right  to  left  by  the  viewer  who 
would  look  at  the  landscape  gradually,  pausing  on 
passages  of  his  choice.  Ch’en  Lien’s  scroll  measures 
65%  inches  in  length  and  unrolls  into  a  beautiful  winter 
landscape  portraying  a  fishing  boat  returning  home, 
poling  its  way  along  a  snowy  river  at  twilight.  Blank 
passages  come  to  be  as  meaningful  as  those  filled  with 
detail  and  through  soft  gradations  of  tone,  the  artist 
has  recreated  the  mood  and  atmosphere  of  the  scene. 


Portrait  of  Cornells  Guldenwagen,  Mayor  of  Haarlem, 
c.  1660 

Frans  Hals,  Dutch  (c.  1580-1666) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  J.  Trees,  1 953 
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Seventeenth  century  Dutch  art  involved  a  curious 
celebration  of  the  material  and  the  transient.  The  work 
of  Frans  Hals  represents  a  case  in  point.  Hals  is 
famous  for  his  frank  portrayals  of  gypsies,  musicians, 
beer  drinkers,  and  lower  ranking  officials  of  which  this 
portrait  is  typical.  The  portrait  appears  carefree,  as  if  it 
were  dashed  off  in  a  moment;  and,  indeed,  Hals  did 
not  make  the  customary  preparatory  sketches  for  his 
paintings.  He  simply  painted  in  the  contours  and 
immediately  added  the  colors.  While  we  have  no 
photographs  of  the  sitter  for  this  portrait,  we  are  in 
all  probability  looking  at  a  likeness  more  exact  than 
that  which  could  have  been  produced  through  a 
more  laborious  technique,  for  Hals’  own  method  served 
well  to  capture  the  true  vitality  of  a  living  person. 

Certainly,  the  boldness  of  this  seated  figure  reflects 
the  contemporary  Baroque  style  as  practiced  in 
Italy.  Perhaps  this  influence  was  transferred  through  the 
Flemish  master,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  whom  Hals 
admired.  Both  artists  seem  to  have  had  an  affinity  for 
the  worldly.  But  while  Rubens  could  freely  indulge 
in  such  pleasures,  Hals'  own  life  was  marred  by  critical 
financial  and  domestic  problems.  In  later  years,  he 
was  forced  to  rely  on  subsidies  from  the  City  of 
Haarlem.  Out  of  gratitude  he  sometimes  painted 
pictures  of  those  who  came  to  his  aid.  Perhaps  the 
portrait  of  Haarlem’s  Mayor  was  one  of  these. 


Large  Dish  from  the  Swan  Service 

German  [Meissen),  1734-1741 
Gift  of  Mr.  Harlan  E.  Moore,  1 976 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Augustus 
the  Strong,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony, 
impressed  into  his  service  an  alchemist,  Johann 
Friedrich  Boettger,  and  gave  him  the  awesome  task  of 
turning  base  metal  into  gold!  Needless  to  say,  Boettger 
was  never  successful.  However,  he  was  a  skilled  chemist 
and,  while  still  in  the  King’s  service,  discovered  the 
formula  for  true  Chinese  porcelain.  Oriental  porcelain 
was  highly  prized  at  the  time  and  Boettger’s  discovery 
satisfied  Augustus  who  was  a  fervent  collector  of 
porcelain.  The  famous  Meissen  porcelain  factory,  largely 
serving  the  demands  of  the  King,  was  established. 

Fanciful  animal  shapes  and  lively  figures  were  made 
under  the  continual  supervision  of  the  King  who 
demanded  larger  and  larger  works  for  his  Japanese 
palace  in  Dresden.  Johann  Joachim  Kaendler,  the 
true  genius  who  attempted  to  meet  these  demands,  was 
employed  at  the  Meissen  factory  beginning  in  1731. 

Kaendler  designed  what  is  largely  regarded  as  the 
finest  Meissen  table  service,  the  Swan  Service,  for 
Cabinet  minister  Count  Von  Bruhl.  The  latter  had  been 
appointed  mediator  between  the  factory’s  supervisory 
commission  and  Augustus  III  upon  the  death  of 
Augustus  I  in  1 733. 
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La  Famille  de  Bourbon-Conti,  1737 

Nicholas  Lancret,  French  (1690-1743) 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Krannert,  1 967 
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The  French  court  of  Louis  XV  has  long  been  renowned 
for  its  material  wealth  and  self-indulgence.  The  arts 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  were  called  upon 
to  reflect  the  extravagant  tastes  of  the  King  and  his 
nobles.  Furniture  was  liberally  decorated  with  gilded 
mounts  and  became  delicate,  even  dainty;  walls 
were  embellished  with  tangles  of  floral  shapes,  likewise 
gilded;  painting  became  more  colorful  but  perhaps  less 
serious  as  the  portrayal  of  court  luxury  took  on 
increasing  importance.  This  style,  as  it  was  practiced 
by  the  French,  is  known  as  Rococo. 

In  painting,  artists  such  as  Watteau  depicted  the 
wealthy  class,  elegantly  clothed,  in  outdoor  settings  — 
what  was  to  become  known  as  the  fete  galante 
style.  The  seventeenth  century  master,  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  was  of  great  influence  and  his  colors  especially 
were  reflected  in  French  paintings  of  this  period. 

Nicholas  Lancret,  whose  work  is  pictured  here,  was 
a  close  Parisian  follower  of  Watteau.  After  the  latter’s 
death,  Lancret  was  regarded  as  the  leading  exponent 
of  the  fete  galante  style.  Here  he  portrayed  the 
Bourbon-Conti  family  out  of  doors,  not  far  from  where 
shepherds’  flocks  are  grazing— almost  drawing  the 
viewer’s  attention  away  from  the  family.  But  as  the  man 
leans  down  to  assist  his  lady,  the  viewer  is  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  Bourbon-Conti  family,  as 
witness  of  some  intimate  action. 


Les  Vendanges,  1756 

Frangois  Boucher,  French  [1 703-1 770) 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Flerman  C.  Krannert,  1 972 
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The  work  of  Frangois  Boucher  has  been  called  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  Rococo  taste  in  1 8th  century 
France.  By  the  time  of  Boucher,  the  Rococo  style  of 
painting  was  in  full  bloom.  With  Louis  XV  and  Madame 
de  Pompadour  among  his  patrons,  Boucher  made 
several  cartoons  for  tapestries  to  be  woven  at  the 
Beauvais  factory.  Les  Beaux  Pastorales  or  The  Noble 
Pastorals  was  a  tapestry  cycle  consisting  of  six  subjects: 
The  Fountain  of  Love,  The  Flute  Player,  The  Bird 
Catchers,  The  Luncheon,  The  Shepherdess,  and 
Arcadian  Idyllic.  The  Krannert  Art  Museum  painting  is 
believed  to  have  been  part  of  a  cartoon  for  the  last  of 
these. 

There  is  much  that  is  typical  of  Boucher’s  style 
in  this  work.  Reflecting  the  pleasures  and  fantasies  of 
the  wealthy,  Boucher,  who  also  designed  theatrical 
sets  for  the  Paris  Opera,  contrived  fanciful  idylls  of 
lovemaking,  birdcatching,  or  simply  daydreaming. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  work  may 
be  from  the  hand  of  Boucher’s  gifted  young  student, 
Fragonard,  who  was  working  in  his  studio  at  the  time. 

Fragonard  was  himself  an  extremely  talented  pupil 
whose  career,  in  some  ways,  came  to  eclipse  that  of 
Boucher.  Whatever  the  case,  a  work  by  either  one  of 
these  masters  is  an  important  example  of  court 
painting  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 


Portrait  of  Squire  Hyde  of  Hyde,  1777 

John  Singleton  Copley,  American  (1737-1815) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  J.  Trees,  1 945 
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John  Singleton  Copley,  with  Benjamin  West,  was  among 
the  first  of  America’s  greatest  artists.  His  career  began 
when  he  was  forced  to  learn  the  mezzotint  engraving 
trade  of  his  stepfather  upon  the  latter’s  death.  At  this 
time,  England  still  had  a  major  influence  upon 
American  painting.  In  fact,  in  the  midst  of  political 
turbulence  during  1 774,  Copley  left  America  for 
England  and  never  returned.  For  someone  who  counted 
both  conservative  Tories  and  radical  Whigs  among  his 
friends,  the  separation  was  inevitable. 

Once  in  England,  Copley  adopted  fully  the  British  style 
of  portraiture  following  first  Reynolds  then,  on  occasion, 
Gainsborough.  When  he  at  last  found  time  to  indulge  in 
the  more  respected  art  of  history  painting,  it  was  to  his 
“compatriot,”  Benjamin  West,  that  he  turned.  His  later 
style,  characterized  by  a  looser  brushstroke,  is  already 
evident  in  this  painting  of  1 777. 

The  Hyde  family— some  member  of  which  is  portrayed 
here-was  an  important  one  and  could  boast  of  giving 
two  queens  to  England.  Ann  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York, 
was  the  mother  of  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  of  Queen  Anne.  Copley  is  known  to  have 
visited  the  Hydes,  painting  portraits  of  Robert  Hyde 
and  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hyde  in  1778. 


The  Honorable  Mrs.  Henry  Fane,  c.  1786 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  English  [1 727-1 788] 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Krannert,  1 973 
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The  Rococo  style  had  a  significant  following  in  England 
where  Thomas  Gainsborough  established  himself  as 
the  first  great  master  of  the  English  School.  As  an 
admirer  of  Ruisdael  [also  represented  in  the  Krannert 
Art  Museum  collection),  Gainsborough  had  been 
interested  in  Dutch  landscape  painting.  However,  he 
was  best  known  in  his  own  time  for  his  portraits  of 
British  high  society. 

This  portrait  of  Mrs.  Henry  Fane  was  painted  only 
two  years  before  the  artist’s  death.  While  many  artists 
experience  a  blooming  followed  by  a  decline  in  later 
years,  Gainsborough's  art  reached  its  peak  near  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  Krannert  Art  Museum  portrait, 
in  fact,  succeeds  one  of  Gainsborough’s  most  famous 
works-the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  painted  just  a 
short  time  earlier.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  Krannert 
painting  signifies  a  triumph  for  English  Romanticism, 
as  evocative  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  Lord  Byron 
as  it  is  of  the  artist’s  own  romantic  tendencies. 

In  all  of  Gainsborough’s  later  works,  there  is  an 
exciting  surface  effect  that  gives  the  impression  of  a 
flickering  light;  the  paintings  look  almost  as  though 
they  were  lit  from  behind.  In  point  of  fact,  during  the 
1770’s  Gainsborough  had  become  involved  in  painting 
transparent  surfaces,  such  as  glass,  which  were  lit  with 
candles  from  behind. 


Juno,  c.  1864 

Jean-Auguste  Dominique  Ingres,  French  (1780-1867) 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Krannert,  1967 
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Ingres  is  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest  master  of 
nineteenth  century  French  Classicism.  Throughout  his 
life,  he  portrayed  men  and  women  in  classical  attire 
enacting  scenes  from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology.  In  this  he  continued  another  tradition  in 
French  art,  one  that  began  in  the  classical  compositions 
of  the  seventeenth  century  artist,  Poussin,  and  was 
continued  by  Ingres'  teacher,  the  eighteenth  century 
Neoclassicist,  Jacques-Louis  David.  Ingres,  himself, 
came  to  represent  all  that  was  conservative  in  French 
art,  occupying  a  high  position  in  the  French  Academy. 
While  his  fiery  contemporary  and  rival,  Eugene 
Delacroix,  served  as  a  catalyst  in  the  development  of 
French  Impressionism,  Ingres  served  as  a  reactionary. 

Yet,  although  Ingres’  works  appear  restrained  and 
rational,  there  are  times  when  they  approach  the 
abstract— when  nature  is  drastically  altered  to  conform 
to  a  certain  ideal.  Such  abstraction  is  evident  in  this 
depiction  of  Juno,  jealous  wife  of  the  powerful  Roman 
god,  Jupiter.  Her  face  is  perfectly  symmetrical;  each 
eye,  cheek,  and  nostril  is  an  exact  mirror  of  its 
complement.  Juno  attains  a  perfection  that  no  human 
could  ever  equal.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Ingres 
served  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  greatest  of 
all  twentieth  century  artists,  Pablo  Picasso,  when  he 
himself  went  through  a  classicizing  period. 


Cerney  la  Ville— French  Farm,  1867 

Winslow  Homer,  American  Cl  836-1 910] 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  J.  Trees,  1 940 
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Among  the  most  important  artists  in  the  relatively  brief 
history  of  American  art  is  Winslow  Homer.  His 
paintings  of  rural  New  England  farms,  the  Adirondacks, 
and  the  Atlantic  shoreline  have  become  symbols 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Homer  was  born  in  Boston  in  1836,  was  largely 
self-taught,  and  began  his  artistic  career,  like  so  many 
other  American  artists,  as  a  lithographer.  He  first 
produced  sheet  music  covers  and  later  became  an 
illustrator  for  Harper's  Weekly.  The  artist  travelled  a 
great  deal  and,  in  addition  to  stays  in  France  and 
England,  visited  Quebec,  Nassau,  Bermuda,  the  White 
Mountains,  and  the  Adirondacks  before  settling  at 
Prout’s  Neck  on  the  coast  of  Maine  in  1 883. 

During  a  short  stay  in  France  (1866-67),  Homer 
stopped  at  Cerney  la  Ville,  a  tiny  village  not  far  from 
Paris.  Like  the  French  artists  Courbet  and  Daubigny 
before  him,  Homer  left  at  least  one  painting,  a  hay¬ 
making  scene,  on  a  door  panel  at  a  small  inn  as 
payment  on  his  account.  Perhaps  this  work  in  the 
Trees  collection,  likewise  on  panel,  served  a  similar 
purpose.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  when 
Homer  wanted  certain  portions  of  his  paintings  to  stand 
out-for  example,  the  nostril  of  a  delicate  maiden  or 
the  ear  of  a  school  boy- he  accented  them  with 
touches  of  cadmium  red  pigment.  The  reddish  glow 
from  the  panel  of  this  painting  when  exposed  to  bright 
light  is  used  for  the  same  effect. 


The  Pont  Neuf:  A  Winter  Morning,  1 900 

Camille  Pissarro,  French  (1831-1903) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  J.  Trees,  1951 
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The  term  “Impressionism”  was  first  applied  derisively 
after  a  critic  had  seen  a  work  by  Claude  Monet 
entitled,  Impression  -  Sunrise,  exhibited  in  the  first  group 
exhibition  of  the  Impressionists  in  1 874.  Works  were 
exhibited  by  six  other  Impressionists  as  well:  Degas, 
Pissarro,  Cezanne,  Renoir,  Sisley,  and  Morisot. 

The  emphasis  on  light  and  on  spontaneity  in  painting, 
the  basis  of  Impressionism,  went  back  to  the  open-air 
studies  of  the  Barbizon  artists  and  works  of 
pre-impressionists,  such  as  Boudin  and  Jongkind. 
Strong  critical  support  was  provided  earlier  by  the 
French  poet,  Charles  Baudelaire,  who  urged  artists  to 
paint  contemporary  subject  matter.  However,  the 
idea  of  portraying  cafe  scenes,  outings,  and  boating 
parties  rather  than  mythological,  religious,  and  heroic 
themes  was  not  readily  accepted  by  the  public  or  by 
the  artistic  right  guard. 

While  one  always  separates  the  work  of  Camille 
Pissarro  from  that  of  more  famous  Impressionists,  he 
too  is  regarded  as  a  major  figure  in  the  movement. 

He  first  showed  himself  to  be  a  close  follower  of  Corot 
but  later  exhibited  traits  that  we  identify  as  more 
characteristic  of  the  Impressionists.  By  the  time  he 
painted  The  Pont  Neuf:  A  Winter  Morning ,  shown  here, 
Pissarro  was  forced  to  paint  indoors,  looking  out 
of  his  window,  due  to  a  chronic  eye  infection. 


Suffering  Softens  Stones,  1948 

Yves  Tanguy,  French  (1900-1955) 
University  of  Illinois  Purchase,  1949 
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Artists  of  the  twentieth  century  have  reacted  to  many 
sorts  of  intellectual  stimuli.  Chief  among  these,  for 
a  particular  group  of  artists  and  writers  known  as  the 
Surrealists,  were  the  theories  of  Sigmund  Freud.  In  his 
psychological  research,  Freud  focused  attention  on 
the  world  of  the  sub-conscious  and  the  symbolic.  This 
newly  discovered  inner  world  served  as  an  exclusive 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  Surrealists,  the  most 
popular  of  whom  was  Salvador  Dali. 

Yves  Tanguy,  whose  work  is  represented  here,  was 
another  major  Surrealist  painter.  He  was  also  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  group  of  artists  who  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  from  Europe  during  the  political  upheaval 
that  accompanied  World  War  II.  The  impact  of  these 
artists  upon  American  art  was  immense  and  turned 
the  focus  of  the  art  world  from  Europe  to  America. 

A  visit  to  Africa  in  1 930  and  1 931  left  Tanguy 
with  vivid  impressions  of  unusual  rock  formations  and 
bright,  clear  sunlight.  Subsequent  works,  such  as 
Suffering  Softens  Stones ,  demonstrate  his  new 
emphasis  upon  atmospheric  clarity  and  hard,  rock-like 
formations.  In  its  simplest  sense,  the  painting  represents 
a  fantastic  landscape  and  makes  no  attempt  to  reflect 
the  objective  world.  It  is  indicative,  rather,  of  the 
personal,  inner  reality  of  Tanguy. 


Romanesque  Facade,  1949 

Adolf  Gottlieb,  American  (1 903-1974) 
University  of  Illinois  Purchase,  1 951 
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With  Abstract  Expressionism,  American  artists  became 
the  originators  of  a  universally  recognized  art  movement 
of  wide  influence.  To  be  sure,  the  Abstract  Expressionists 
were  assimilating  European  innovations  introduced 
to  them  through  the  wave  of  artist-immigrants  entering 
America  around  the  time  of  World  War  II.  But  American 
artists  assumed  the  responsibility  of  continuing  this 
revolution  with  dramatic  energy.  They  sought  to  create 
what  they  considered  a  “purer”  form  of  painting 
involving  the  elimination  of  traditional  representation  and 
of  illusion,  emphasized  so  strongly  by  the  Surrealists. 
The  subject  matter  of  a  painting  became  not  what 
was  portrayed  on  canvas  but  the  actual  forms,  colors, 
and  textures  of  the  two  dimensional  surface. 

Adolf  Gottlieb’s  Romanesque  Facade  is  an  out¬ 
standing  example  both  of  this  artist's  work  and  of 
Abstract  Expressionism.  Gottlieb  was  a  collector  of 
primitive  art  and  he  called  his  works  "pictographs,” 
suggestive  of  primitive  picture-writing  or  neolithic  cave 
paintings.  In  Romanesque  Facade ,  such  signs  and 
symbols  predominate.  The  title  itself  may  refer  to 
the  Romanesque  architecture  depicted  in  the  upper 
right  corner;  the  overall  grid,  ordering  the  various 
signs  and  symbols,  is  also  suggestive  of  the  repetitious 
rows  of  arched  windows  seen  in  Romanesque  church 
facades. 


